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one object which they imitate. If you remember
the variety of derivatives that could be formed from
the single root SPA$, to see, you will at once perceive
the difference between the fabrication of such a word
as cuckoo, and the true natural growth of predicative
words.

Let us compare two words such as cuckoo and
raven. Cuckoo in English is clearly a mere imita-
tion of the cry of that bird, .even more so than the
corresponding terms in Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin.
In these languages the imitative element has received
the support of a derivative suffix; we have kokila
in Sanskrit, and kokkyx in Greek, cuculus in Latin.1
Cuckoo is3 in fact, a modern word, which has taken
the place of the Anglo-Saxon geac, the German
gauch, and being purely onomatopoetic, it is of
course not liable to the changes of Grimm's Law.
As the word cuckoo predicates nothing but the sound
of a particular bird, it could never be applied for
expressing any general quality in which other animals
might share; and the only derivatives to which it
might give rise are words expressive of a metaphorical
likeness to the bird. The same applies to cock, the
Sanskrit kukkuia. Here, too. Grimm's Law does
not apply, for both words were intended to convey
merely the cackling sound of the bird; and, as this
intention continued to be felt, phonetic change was
less likely to set in. The Sanskrit kukkutfa is not
derived from any root; it simply repeats the cry of
the bird, and the only derivatives to which it gives

1 Pott, Etymologuche Forscliungen, i. s. 87; Kuhu's 2eitschrift,
iii. s. 43.